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The FDA prescribed (FDA, 1978) analytical procedures for ingredients
such as dried yeast, cheese, and pasta frequently used in blended for-
mulated foods. While proper use of such formulated foods or their ingre-
dients would destroy salmonellae, regulatory concern with respect to cross-
contamination or inadequate heat treatment exists. Numerous recalls of
dried blended soups and other foods have occurred and standards or im-
plied standards for salmonellae have been imposed.

The Codex Alimentarius Committee on Food Hygiene concluded that
microbiological criteria are not justified in the case of dried soup mixes.
However, the committee has established microbiological end product spec-
ifications for some products that do require special attention either because
they contain pathogenic organisms that may survive cooking procedures
or because they are typically eaten by highly susceptible persons such as
the very young, the aged, or those who are ill (Codex Alimentarius Com-
mission, 1979a). These products include coated or filled dried shelf-stable
biscuits for which criteria for coliforms and Salmonella were imposed,
and also dried and instant products requiring reconstitution and dried
products requiring heating to boiling before consumption for which criteria
for APC, coliforms, and Salmonella were established.

A few formulated foods can be stored at room temperature because of
their high acidity, e.g., mustard dressings, or their low water activity,
e.g., certain pastries with butter cream fillings (see part M).

Most formulated foods are preserved by storage at low temperatures.
Some are simply refrigerated, e.g., meat and seafood salads and sand-
wiches, but the majority are frozen, e.g., dishes such as meat potpies,
egg rolls, pizza, and enchiladas. Microbiological hazards are diminished
if the products are thoroughly heated before consumption.

An Example: Ready-to-eat Salads

Ready-to-eat salads are one class of formulated foods for which mi-
crobiological criteria are often considered. Most, but not all, of these
salads have four characteristics in common: (1) they contain at least one
raw ingredient, (2) they are ready-to-eat when purchased, (3) they are
exposed to contamination during preparation, and (4) they are normally
preserved by refrigeration but often suffer temperature abuse. Clearly,
products with these characteristics are potential public health problems.
Particularly vulnerable are those ready-to-eat salads containing high-pro-
tein foods such as diced or chopped meat, seafood, poultry, cheese, boiled
eggs, and/or cooked potatoes. Salads made of diced ham, chicken, egg,
or potato have been responsible for many outbreaks of foodborne disease
during the past several decades (see, for example, CDC, 1981). Salads